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PRIVATE CONVERSATION
I was sent for by Lord Milner at the Foreign Office, and wondered
why he wanted to see me. It appeared that he would be glad of my
views about the morale of the British armies on the Western Front.
What was going on in the minds of the officers and men? Were they
getting tired of the war after such fearful casualties? Did I think they
would stand for a negotiated peace?
That last question staggered me. I dared not answer it. How could I
speak for the whole British Army? I knew how tired they were, how
desperate many of them were for an ending of this war. I knew the
padre of a London division who had had to lie to them to keep them
from despair. He had heard, he told them, "on the highest authority"
that the war would be over in three months. Three months passed three
times, and he had to invent new reasons why the war would come to an
end very quickly. I had heard the bitterness of battalion officers
against the generals who had sent their men into the slaughter fields,
not caring a damn, they thought, about their losses. I had seen the
horror of Passchendaele, and knew the exhaustion of the men who had
gone that way. To Lord Milner I told some of this but did not care to
generalise or make inaccurate deductions from individual minds. I did
not allow my own feelings to colour my report, but balanced it, as I was
bound to, by other things I had heard from officers and men. "We've
got to finish the job whatever the cost." "We'll have to beat the Boche
somehow." The Dominion troops were, I thought, resolute to go on
until Jerry was down.
When I returned to France I was sent for by a British general in
liaison with the French. Colonel Neville Lytton went with me, and was
astonished and peeved when he was asked to leave me alone with the
general, outside whose door a sentry was placed so that our conver-
sation should not be interrupted.
I was asked almost exactly the same questions as those put to me by
Lord Milner. Would the British Army stand for a negotiated peace?
That was the gist of it. Again I was cautious and non-committal. I gave
this general careful answers desiring to keep to the strict line of truth as
far as I knew it. An enormous responsibility was being given to me as
an interpreter of men's minds. I did not wish to interpret them falsely,
or go beyond my own experience and knowledge. We talked for
something like an hour.
"Thank you," said the general, rising at last.